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A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Husik, A.M., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 1 -f- 462. 

Professor Husik has the satisfaction of knowing that this 
book is a husky pioneer, so far as the English language is con- 
cerned. Strange to say, the author is able to say that "the 
German, French, and Italian languages are no better off in this 
regard. Strangest of all, the Jewish Encyclopaedia and the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica have no articles on the subject, and even 
Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics has only a brief 
article. 

The Macmillans are publishing this book for the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America. The Society made no mistake in 
giving Professor Husik the task of writing the book. His 
scholarship is accurate, wide, minute, and his touch is as light 
as could be expected in a subject seemingly so musty, but really 
so full of the psychology of history. 

Among other useful things in the book is the proof that the 
celebrated Maimonides, the Jewish precursor and perhaps formal 
model of Thomas Aquinas, had a predecessor in Abraham Ibn 
Daud, who thought out pretty well all that the more brilliant 
Maimonides gets all the credit for. Especially well worth study 
is the chapter on Levi Ben Gerson (1288-1344 a.d.), who lays 
a firm basis for much of what is called "pluralism" to-day — the 
pluralism made famous by William James, but which is seeing 
sad degenerate days in the hands of H. G. Wells, the Prince of 
Slapdashery. The reader will get a good sample of Jewish 
Mediaeval acuteness, with its touches of originality and genius 
here and there, by carefully thinking out some of the impli- 
cations of the following quotation from Professor Husik's charac- 
terization of Gerson's Theodicy: "God knows particulars in so 
far as they are ordered, he does not know them in so far as they 
are contingent. He knows that they are contingent, and hence 
it follows that he does not know which of the two possibilities 
will happen, else they would not be contingent. This is no 
defect in God's nature, for to know a thing as it is, is no im- 
perfection This theory meets all objections, and more- 
over it is in agreement with the views of the Bible. It is the 
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only one by which we can harmonize the apparent contradictions 
in the Scriptures. Thus on the one hand we are told that God 
sends prophets and commands people to do and forbear. This 
implies that a person has freedom to choose, and that the con- 
tingent is a real category. On the other hand, we find that God 
foretells the coming of future events respecting human destiny, 
which signifies determination. And yet again we find that God 
repents, and that he does not repent. All these contradictions 
are harmonized on our theory. God foretells the coming of 
events in so far as they are determined in the universal order of 
nature. But man's freedom may succeed in counteracting this 
order, and the events predicted may not come. This is signified 
by the expression that God repents." Open to criticism as this 
statement is, William James would have welcomed it, and it con- 
tains at least one of the golden threads in the cloth-of-gold of 
Truth. T. P. Bailey. 



The Old World Through Old Eves. Three Years in Oriental Lands. 
By Mary S. Ware. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This book contains a collection of letters written by Mrs. 
Ware to her family during a trip around the world and printed 
for her grandchildren. At the age of more than seventy, when 
the average grandmother seated by the fireside gathers her 
grandchildren about her and recalls incidents of her past life, 
this particular grandmother sets out in search of new experiences, 
and absolutely unattended makes a three years' tour through the 
Orient. In China she secured an interview with Yuan Shi Kai, 
for whom she felt a profound sympathy on account of his many 
burdens of office and his unaccustomed responsibilities. In 
travelling through India she was the guest for days at four native 
courts and was received everywhere with the greatest courtesy 
and consideration, which she modestly attributed to her age, but 
which was due no less to her never-failing self-possession, ready 
wit, good humor, kindliness, and sympathy. Prompted by no 
vulgar curiosity and with no inclination for mere tuft-hunting, 
she was interested chiefly in the results obtained in colonization 
and in the government of backward peoples by the Americans, 



